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For “ The Friend.” 
TIN PLATE WORKING. 


As all the readers of “The Friend” are 
familiar with the various articles manufac- 
tured from tin, as it is commonly called, I 
think the following description of the mode 
of covering the iron plate with that metal 
cannot fail of interesting the most of them. 

The most accurate account that has ap- 
peared of the several processes which are 
usually pursued in the manufacture of tin- 
plate, was communicated by Mr. Parkes the 
chemist, in the Memoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester. That 
article, and information derived from a per- 
sonal inspection of a tin-plating establishment 
of considerable extent, will be the sources 
from whence the following details are drawn. 
The first thing to be attended to, is the pre- 
paration of the latten, of leaves to be tinned ; 
for this purpose the rich Welsh iron, or at 
least English iron of the finest quality, and 
known in the trade as tin-iron, being such as 
is generally prepared with charcoal instead 
of coke, must be selected for this operation. 
This material is received either in long flat 
bars, or in rough slabs called blooms; these 
latter pieces being about thirty inches in 
length, six inches wide, and weighing eighty 
pounds: after being made red-hot, these are 
passed repeatedly between rollers, until re- 
duced to about three eighths of an inch in 
thickness. When cooled, the pieces are ap- 
plied to a pair of massy shears, worked by 
machinery, and cut into lengths ten inches 
by six: these, by being passed many times 
through the fire, and between the rollers, are 
reduced to as thin a state as the process will 
conveniently admit: the sheet of metal is 
then doubled, and again rolled out until it 
will extend no more, when it is doubled again, 
and the operation of rolling repeated upon the 
quadrupled sheet. It is then carried to the 
cutting room, where a man, with the assist- 
ance of stout shears, pares off the jagged 
edges, and reduces the whole to a certain 
size, after which, having cut the piece across, 
he rips asunder the laminz into eight separate 
sheets. As the workman shears the plates, 


he piles them in heaps, occasionally putting 
one plate cross-ways, to indicate the quantity 
technically called a box, and consisting of 
225 plates. 

The plates are now taken from the shear- 
house by a workman called the scaler, who, 
preparatory to their being cleansed, bends 
them singly across the middle into the shape 
of a gutter-tile, thus, q. The cleansing, as 
it is called, is commenced by steeping the 
plates for the space of four or five minutes in 
a leaden trough, containing a mixture of mu- 
riatic acid and water, in the proportion of 
four pounds of acid to three gallons of water: 
this quantity of the diluted acid will generally 
be sufficient for 1800 plates, or eight boxes. 
When the plates have been steeped for the 
time prescribed, they are taken out of the 
liquor, and placed upon the floor three in a row, 
and then, by means of an iron rod put under 
them, they are conveyed to a reverberatory 
furnace or brick oven heated red-hot, where 
they remain until the heat causes to fall off a 
thick scale, the removal of which was the 
object in submitting them to this high tem- 
perature. In this oven they are placed in 
rows, three in each row; and it is here, as 
well as in the previous process of pickling, 
that the convenience of the plates being bent 
will be apparent; for it is obvious that, if 
they lay flat on the bottom of the oven, the 
flame which detaches the scale could play 
only on one side of the metal, whereas, by 
being bent, as already described, the flame 
can operate equally on both sides. When the 
plates are taken from the oven, they are 
placed on a floor to cool; after which they | 
are straightened and beaten smooth on a cast- 
iron block. ‘The workman knows, by the ap- 
pearance of the plates during this operation, 
whether they have been well scaled; for if 
they have, that is, if the rust or oxide which 
was attached to the iron has been properly 
removed, they will appear mottled with blue 
and white, something like marbled paper. 

As it is impossible the plates can go through 
the foregoing process without being in some 
measure warped, or otherwise disfigured, they 
are now again passed singly between a pair of 
hard polished rollers, about eighteen inches 
long, and thirty inches in diameter. These 
rollers are used without heat, but they are 
screwed very close one upon the other, so 
that the utmost pressure may be given to the 
plates. This operation is called cold rolling ; 
and not only gives a high degree of smooth- 
ness to the plates, but likewise communicates 
that peculiar elasticity which belongs to them. 

When the plates have undergone the last- 
mentioned process, they are put one by one 
into troughs, filled with a liquid preparation 
called the lyes. This is merely water in 


a 


which bran has been steeped for nine or ten 
days, until it has acquired a sufficient acidity 
for the purpose. The design of putting the 
plates into the troughs singly, is, that there 
may be more certainty of the liquor getting 
between them, and both sides of the plates 
being acted upon by the lye. In this liquor 
they remain for ten or twelve hours, standing 
on the edges ; but they are turned or inverted 
once during that time. 

The next operation is called pickling, and 
consists in submitting the plates to the effect 
of a mixture of sulphuric acid and water, in 
proportions varied according to the judgment 
of the workman. The trough in which this 
operation is conducted is composed of thick 
lead, and the interior of which is divided by 
partitions of the same metal. Each of these 
divisions is by the workmen called a hole, and 
each of them will contain about one box of 
plates. In the diluted sulphuric acid, con- 
tained in the different compartments of this 
vessel, the plates are agitated for about an 
hour, or until they have become perfectly 
bright, and entirely free from the black spots 
which are always upon them when they are 
first immersed in it. Some nicety, however, 
is required in this operation, for if the plates 


| Temain too long in the acid, they will become 


stained by it, or blistered, as the workmen 
term it; but practice enables a careful ope- 
rator to judge of the time when they ought 
to be removed. It may be remarked that 
both this and the former process with the 
acidulated water, are hastened by giving to 
the menstrua an increase of temperature, by 
means of heated flues running under each 
trough. 

When the plates come out of the pickle, 
they are put into pure water, and scoured in 
it with hurds and sand, to remove any re- 
maining oxide or rust of iron that may be 
still attached to them; for wherever there is 
a particle of rust, or even dust upon them, 
there the tin will not fix; they are then put 
into fresh water, to be there preserved for 
the process of tinning. The design of putting 
the plates into pure water after they come 
out of what is termed the sours, is to prevent 
their becoming again oxidated ; and it is re- 
markable that, after these operations, they 
will acquire no rust, although they should be 
kept twelve months immersed in water. 

It will be perceived that all these processes 
are nothing more than preparatory measures 
for the operation which is to succeed, viz. 
that of tinning. 

For this purpose, a strong cast-iron bath, 
capable of containing two hundred or three 
hundred sheets of metal, and about five cwt. 
of molten tin, is fixed so as to be heated from 
a fire-place underneath it, and by flues which 











go round the pot or bath. This tin pot is 
nearly filled with a mixture of block and grain 
tin, in about equal proportions, and a quantity 
of tallow or grease, sufficient, when melted, to 
cover the fluid metal to the thickness of four 
inches, is put to it. The use of the grease is 
to preserve the tin from the action of the at- 
mosphere, and, consequently, to prevent it 
from oxidating. ‘The workmen also say that 
it increases the aflinity of the iron for the tin, 
or, as they express it, that it makes the iron 
plates take the tin better. It is curious that 
burnt grease, or any kind of empyreumatic 
fat, effects the purposes better than pure fresh 
tallow. 

Another pot, which is placed beside the 
tin-pot, is filled with grease only ; and in this 
the prepared plates are immersed, one by 
one, before they are treated with the tin; and 
when the pot is filled with them, they are 
suffered to remain in it so long as the super- 
intendent thinks necessary. If they remain 
in the grease an hour, they are found to tin 
better than when a shorter time is allowed 
them. 

Frora this pot they are removed, with the 
grease still adhering to them, into the bath 


before mentioned as.containing the body of| 


melted tin: and in this they are placed in a 












ing over the whole surface of the pot. Were 
it not for this partition, the wash-man must 
skim the oxide off the fluid metal every time 
he puts plates into it. 

The pots being in a state of fitness, the 
wash-man commences his part of what. re- 
mains of the business, by putting the plates 
which have undergone the various operations 
hitherto described into the vessel containing 
grain-tin, and called the wash-pot. It should 
be remarked, that none but grain-tin is ever 
put into this vessel, for the whole of the com- 
mon tin which is consumed in this manufac- 
ture is used in the first process, viz. that 
which is called tinning. The heat of the 
large body of wash-tin soon melts all the 
loose tin on the surface of the plates, and so 
deteriorates the quality of the whole mass, 
that it is usual, when sixty or seventy boxes 
have been washed in the grain-tin, to take 
out the quantity of a block, say three cwt. 


less and less while the plate continues in it; 
therefore, if ever these plates should be left 
in the melted tallow longer than is absolutely 
necessary, they will doubtless require to be 
dipped a third time in the tin. On the other 
hand, if the plates were to be finished with- 
out passing through the grease, they would 
retain too much of the tin, which would be a 
loss ‘to the manufacturer; and besides, the 
whole of the tin would appear to be in waves 
upon the iron. 

It is important that the temperature of the 
melted tallow should be attended to, it being 
required to be hotter or colder in proportion 
as the plates are thinner or thicker; for if, 
when the tallow is of a proper temperature 
for a thin plate, a thick one was to be put 
into it, it would come out, not of the colour 
of tin, as it ought to be, but as yellow as 
gold. The reason of this is evident: the 
thick plate contains more heat than a thin 
and replenish the wash-pot with a fresh block | one, and, consequently, requires the tallow to 
|of pure grain-tin. ‘These vessels generally | be at a lower temperature. On the contrary, 
|hold three blocks each, or about half a ton|if a parcel of thin plates were to be worked 
weight of metal. That which is taken out of|in a pot of tallow which had been prepared 
the wash-pot, when it is replenished with | for thick ones, such a pot would not be hot 
| pure metal, is given to the tinman to put into| enough to effect the intended purpose. 
his pot. In consequence of the plates being im- 

When the plates are taken out of the wash-| mersed in the melted tin, and subsequently 






































vertical position, from two hundred to three! pot, they are carefully brushed on each side |in the grease-pot, in a vertical position, there 
hundred or more occupying the receptacle at| with a brush of hemp of a peculiar kind, and| is always, when they have become cold, a list 
once ; and, for the sake of their being tho-| made expressly for the purpose. This opera-|or selvage of tin on the lower edge of every 
roughly tinned, they usually remain in it one| tion is thus performed :—the wash-man first | plate, which is removed in the following man- 
hour and a half; but occasionally more time| takes a few plates out of the pot, and lays|ner:—An assistant, called the list-boy, takes 
is required to complete this operation. The|them together before him on the stow; he|the plates when they are cool enough to 
metal is kept as hot as it can be made with-| then takes one plate up with a pair of tongs, | handle, and puts the lower edge of each one 


out inflaming the grease on its surface. 


When the plates have lain a sufficient time | 
immersed in the melted tin, they are taken | 


out by means of tongs, and placed upon an 
iron rack or grating, that the superfluous 
metal may drain from them; but, notwith- 
standing this precaution, there is always 


twice or three times as much metal adhering | 
to them as is necessary, and this is taken off 
by a subsequent process, called washing. As 


this process is rather complicated, it will be 
necessary to describe it with some minuteness. 


| which he holds in his left hand, and, with the | by one into the list-pot, which is the vessel 
brush in his right, sweeps one side of the} before described as containing a very small 
plate ; he then turns it, and repeats the ope-| quantity of melted tin. When the list is melted 
ration on the other side, and immediately | by this last dip, the boy takes out the plate, and 
dips it once more into the hot fluid metal in| gives it a smart blow with a thin stick, which 
the wash-pot, and, without letting it out of} disengages the superfluous metal; and this 
the tongs, instantly withdraws it again, and | falling off, leaves a faint stripe in the place 
plunges it into the grease-pot. A person who| where it was attached; and this list-mark 
has not seen the operation can form but aj|may be discovered on every tin plate which 
very inadequate idea of the adroitness with | is exposed for sale. 

|which this is performed: practice, however,| The final operation is to cleanse the plates 
gives the workman so much expedition, that|from the grease; for this purpose they are 





In the first place the wash-man prepares he is enabled to make good wages, although handed, while warm, to women, who instantly 
an iron pot, which he nearly fills with the| he obtains only three-pence for the brushing | place them in bins of dry bran, with which, 
best grain tin in a melted state; another pot! and metallic washing of 225 plates. An ex-| by means of hurds, they are rubbed until they 
of clean melted tallow, or lard free from salt;| pert wash-man, if he make the best of his are quite clean, and present that silvery ap- 
a third pot with nothing within it but a grating time, will wash twenty-five boxes, consisting of | pearance which is so characteristic of the 
to receive the plates—and a fourth, called the | 5625 plates in twelve hours ; notwithstanding | best English tin plate, and which is allowed 
listing-pot, with a little melted tin in it, about every plate must be brushed on both sides,|to surpass in beauty that manufactured in 
enough to cover the bottom to the depth of a| and dipped twice into the pot of melted tin. | any other country. 
quarter of an inch; all supported by substan-| As a reason why the plates are dipped aii 
tial brickwork, and at a height most conve-| twice, it must be recollected that they are : 
nient for the operations of the workmen. | brushed quite hot, and before the tin is set ; MORNING. 

The building in which the pots are fixed is| therefore, if they had not the last dip, the) Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 
called the stow: the plates are worked from) marks of the brush would be visible. More- — mes pies - wa 
the right hand to the left of the stow. over, the brush takes the greater part of the His orien 4 tentin a bE ten, alt. po 

The parting in the wash-pot is a recent | tin off them, so that if they were removed to} ! ; ’ 
improvement. The design of it is to keep the grease-pot without being redipped, the| That is a fine passage in Josephus in which 
the dross of the tin from lodging in that part | hot grease would take off what remained. he informs us that the people of Jerusalem 
of the vessel where the last dip is given to) The only use of the grease-pot is to take issued out of the eastern gate of the city, to 
the plates. By using the common tin in the | off any superfluous metal that may be upon/|salute the sun on his first rising; and there 
first process of tinning, much oxide or dross| the plates: but this is an operation that re-|is nothing more beautiful in the celebrated 
adheres to the surface of the plates, and this| quires great attention, because, as the plate Song of Solomon, than those passages in 
runs off in the wash-pot, and comes to the|is immersed in the grease while the tin is inj which the admiring naturalist exhorts his 
face of the new metal; but this partition en-|a melting, or, at least, in a soft state upon it, | “ fair one” to “ rise up and come away”—at 
ables the operator to prevent it from spread-|a part must run off, and the remainder become | day break and while the shadows of night are 
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his beams.” There is something in the open- 
ing of the dawn at this season that enlivens 
the spirits with a sort of cheerful seriousness, 
and fills one with a certain calm rapture in 
the consciousness of existence. “ For my 
own part, at least,” said an amiable moralist, 
“ the rising of the sun has the same effect on 
me as it is said to have had on the celebrated 
statue of Memnon ; and I never see that glo- 
rious luminary breaking out upon me, that I 
do not find myself harmonized for the whole 
day.” ‘The wise man, too, found that early 
hours were auxiliary to both business and 

leasure, and he accordingly corroborated his 
health and kindled his fancy by the air and 
scenery of the morning. 

If there is any one time more than another 
auspicious to enjoyment, it is when the voice 
of song is heard, warbling “ under the open- 
ing eyelids of the morn,” filling Nature’s 

reat temple with the matin hymn of praise. 

t is the time for thoughts of love and hope : 
the creatures that delight in darkness have 
retired ; the air is calm as an infant’s breath- 
ing: and every herb and flower of the field is 
arrayed with its dewy jewelry, to welcome 
and do-honour to the hour—the hour which 
comes like the return of youth to age, and of 
re-awakened life to all. The heart of the 
town prisoned man, contracted with the con- 
stricting cares of life, expands, rejoices, and 
takes in all ; his dulled spirits dance, and his 


whole system, well nigh hardened into brick | 


and lime, is juvenilized, amidst the rural in- 
fluences of the first fresh hours of a June 
morning. 

Nothing in the language of description can 


retiring, to “ await the Sun with*healing in| Magnitude of the London and Birmingham 


Railway. 

The London and Birmingham Railway is 
unquestionably the greatest public work ever 
executed, either in ancient or modern times. 
If we estimate its importance by the labour 
alone which has been expended on it, perhaps 
the Great Chinese Wall might compete with 
it ; but when we consider the immense outlay 
of capital which it has required,—the great 
and varied talents which have been in a con- 
stant state of requisition during the whole of 
its progress,—together with the unprecedent- 
ed engineering difficulties, which, we are 
happy to say, are now overcome,—the gigan- 
tic work of the Chinese sinks totally into the 
shade. 

It may be amusing to some readers, who 
are unacquainted with the magnitude of such 
an undertaking as the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, if we give one or two illustra- 
tions of the above assertion. The great Py- 
ramid of Egypt, that stupendous monument, 
which seems likely to exist to the end of all 
time, will afford a comparison. 

After making the necessary allowances for 
the foundations, galleries, &c., and reducing 
the whole to one uniform denomination, it 
will be found that the labor expended on the 
great Pyramid was equivalent to lifting fifteen 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-three mil- 
| lion cubic feet of stone one foot high. This 
labour was performed, according to Diodorus 


and it required for its execution twenty years. 


If we reduce in the same manner the labour 


be more admirable than Milton’s description | ¢xpended in constructing the London and Bir- 
of the vernal glories of Paradise, and the | ™ingham Railway to one common denomina- 


Siculus, by three hundred thousand men, and 
by Herodotus, by one hundred thousand men, 


form the means of transport through all the 
principal districts of the kingdom. — Late 
Paper. 


— —_ 


Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 
Daniel Wheeler, now engaged_in a reli- 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and New South Wales, accompanied 
by his son, Charles Wheeler.—Part 1. 


(Continued from page 317.) 


3ist of 10th mo. In the course of the 
day I have been a good deal sunk, at the 
prospect before me of the native meeting to- 
morrow morning; but my trust is in Him 
whom I have been favoured to know; in 
whom I have believed, and who said, ‘“ Coun- 
sel is mine, and sound wisdom; I am under- 
standing, I am strength.” 

11th mo. Ist. (First day.) Although half- 
past nine was the time fixed for the native 
meeting to begin, yet the people were ob- 
served moving along by the edge of the sea- 
coast, in small parties towards the meeting- 
house by half-past seven in the morning. On 
this account we landed earlier than the time 
agreed upon, that they might not have to 
wait long before our arrival, seeing they could 
not be blamed for not keeping near to the time 
appointed, for want of the means of ascertain- 
ing the hour. On reaching the place we found 
the meeting nearly gathered, and Charles 
Barff at his post. Perhaps the number col- 
lected did not exceed materially one thousand 
persons. 

C. Barff began at an early period to read 
my certificates. I had been under a heavy 
load of exercise during the time we had been 
in the meeting-house, which had been the 


transports of our first parents, when they first | tion, the result is twenty-five thousand million | case from an early hour in the morning; but 
— feet of material (reduced to the same | now the cloud seemed (as it were) to rise 
weight as that used in constructing the Pyra-| from off the tabernacle, and my way seemed 
mid) lifted one foot high, or nine thousand | clear to stand up. 


looked upon that “ delightful land.” How 
touchingly does Adam exhort his consort to 
awake to the enjoyment of her shrubs and 
flowers : 


Awake! the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us! we lose the prime to mark how spring 
Our tender plants; how blows the citron grove ; 
What drops the myrrh; and what the balmy reed ; 
How Nature paints her colours; how the bee 

Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet. 


Even the austerity of metaphysical morals 
has allowed that castle-building is no vicious 
employment, and the aerial architects of this 


two hundred and sixty-seven millions cubic 


When profound silence reigned, my soul 


{oat more than was lifted one foot high in the | saluted all present in the love of the everlast- 
construction of the Pyramid; yet this im-| ing gospel in the apostolic language of “ Now 
mense undertaking has been performed by | the God of peace, that brought again from 
about twenty thousand men in less than five| the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd 


years. 


From the above calculation has been omit- 
ted all the tunnelling, culverts, drains, ballast- 
ing, and fencing, and all the heavy work at! when the attention of the people was firmly 
the various stations, and also the labour ex- | fixed, I proceeded with “ Launch out into the 





of the sheep, through the blood of the ever 
lasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work,” &c. A pause now followed, and 


species of structure will discover in their | pended on engines, carriages, wagons, Wc. ; | deep, and let down your nets for a draught,” 


morning walks capital materials for those | these are set off against the labour of drawing 
the materials of the Pyramid from the quar- 


“ houses not built with hands.” The mind 
is then docile to the lessons of Reason, and 
alive to the impressions of Fancy; and the 
man of business, as well as the idler and the 
poet, will find an early ramble most propitious 
to their respective avocations. ‘To this, se- 
riously and reverently must be added that 
duty, pious gratitude, the gravity and stillness 
of the hour, as though a general orison was 


|showing the result of willing obedience to 
| this, and every other command of our Lord, 


ries to the spot where they were to be used—/ even though we may (as it were) have toiled 


a much larger allowance than is necessary. 


all the night and taken nothing, as had been 


It will be evident that such a work as this} the case in reality from the reply of Simon 
could only have been undertaken in a country | Peter, “ Master, we have toiled all the night 


abounding with capital and possessing engi- 


)and have taken nothing ; nevertheless at thy 


neering talent of the highest order. The steps| word I will let down the net.” That the 
by which the science of railways has arrived | blessing divine might perhaps be witnessed 
at its present position were slow, yet progres- | amongst us this morning, if such a disposition 


offering, and nature were on her knees, will|sive. Railways of wood and stone were in| was happily wrought in our hearts; and in- 
all conspire to make our better thoughts rise | use, as well as the flat iron or tramrail, inthe | crease and extend, as from vessel to vessel, 
to Him who “ showeth faithfulness every | middle of the seventeenth century, particular- | until all were filled. “TI am the light of the 
night, and loving-kindness in the morning ;”| among the collieries of the north, and were | world,” said Christ: “he that followeth me 
who “sendeth forth light, and it goeth,” and| gradually improved from time to time; they | shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
who calls it again, and it obeyeth with fear.| still, however, retained a character totally | light of life.” And to this I wish to turn the 
—Late Paper. distinct from those structures which will soon| attention of all mankind, that Christ may 
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dwell in their hearts by faith, which is in 
Him: then indeed*would they be effectually 
turned “ from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to the power of God ;” and 
witness for themselves the light of the know- 
ledge of the glorious gospel of Christ so to 
shine in their hearts, as to be to them the 
power of God unto salvation. This was the 
most attentive audience that I have yet stood 
before as a spectacle: my heart was greatly 
enlarged, and utterance abundantly given me, 
far beyond what I have endeavoured to .con- 
vey; tending to turn the people more and | 
more to the teachings of the Holy Spirit of | 
the great heavenly, and only true teacher in| 
their own hearts; which would tell them all 
things that ever they did, and by which they 
must be converted and born again, or they 
could not enter the kingdom of God. The 
solemnizing power of Truth with which we 
were highly favoured, and of which I trust 
there were many sensible witnesses, reigned 
over all: under the covering of which the 
meeting broke up, in great quiet and order. 

When the people were fairly at liberty, 
they crowded round us, of all ages and sexes, 
to shake hands, in numbers beyond all prac- 
ticability of ascertaining. I scarcely remem- 
ber any previous meeting after which I felt 
so much heated, and which a long walk, ex- 
posed to the scorch of a vertical sun nearly 
at noon-day, helped not a little to increase. I 
told Charles Barff that I preferred remaining 
on shore, as I was looking forward to attend 
the afternoon meeting at three o’clock. 

By keeping in the quiet, I was refreshed 
and ready when the mecting time came round. 
The people assembled early, and in number 
far exceeding what usually attend in an after- 
noon. I had again to turn them to that Holy 
Word, by which they must be born again, 
that liveth and abideth for ever. This was 
the hope of David; he waited patiently for 
it: he said, he waited for the Lord more 
than they that watch for the morning. “ My 
soul dota wait, and in his word do I hope.” 

After the meeting broke up, we were spared | 
the ceremony of shaking hands by a discus- 
sion which took place among the people. As 





orderly manner. Returned on board to tea, 
under a feeling of poverty and unworthiness. 

2d of 11th mo. Inthe morning engaged 
on board. Charles Barff came off, bringing 
with him John Platt, the eldest son of the 
missionary, who had returned late the pre- 
ceding evening from Bolabola, to which 
island he had been with a small native built 
schooner, to bring from thence a part of his 
father’s cattle, many of which are still remain- 
ing upon that island. The mission is entirely 
withdrawn from Bolabola, the people having 
generally given themselves up to intoxication, 
converting even their bread-fruit into spirit 
by distillation. 

In the afternoon went on shore for exer- 
cise. Met with Charles Berff, and after go- 
ing with him to see a patient labouring under 
a dreadful attack of the elephantiasis, went 
to look at the grave of the late James Lox- 
ton, with whom I became acquainted when 
in London about two years ago, then a fine 
young man. In this comparatively short 
space of time, (a fourth part of which had 
been expended on the passage out in the 
“Tuscan,” or thereabouts,) he had arrived 
at this island, commenced his work, and 
finished his course: his widow has since be- 
come a mother, and returned to England 
with her infant charge in a British whaler. 

3d of 11th mo. Visited the ancient and 









what theythad heard, I had not come amongst 
them from any sinister or private motive of 
my own, but that I might be found standin 

in the counsel of the Divine will; that 1 
sought not theirs but them; the welfare of 
the immortal part in them. For this cause I 
had left all that is dear to me on earth, and 
that in coming amongst these islands, I 
counted not my life dear, “so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God.” That 
the special object of my coming was to turn 
their attention to the power of Divine grace 
in their own hearts. That they were not be- 
yond the reach of that eye, that neither slum- 
bereth nor sleepeth. “ He that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep ;” and although 
they were left without an outward teacher, yet 
if they turned to'this light of Christ in their 
own hearts, in earnestness and sincerity, they 
would have a Teacher indeed, that teacheth as 
never man taught; which could never be taken 
away or removed: and which, if sought after 
and obeyed, would make them the Lord’schild- 
ren, “ heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ” 
in his heavenly Father’s kingdom. They 
would then be members of the Lord’s ehurch, 
because the Lord’s children, all of whom it is 
declared are taught of him; in righteousness 
shall they be established, and great shall be 





accounted the most celebrated in the South/on the great and momentous work of regene- 
Seas, and upon which the sacrifice of human| ration, and the only blessed means by which 
life has been witnessed to an horrible extent. | this can be effected; that of obedience to the 
One of these was styled sacred to the god of! manifestation of the light of Christ, which 


extensive Marais at the east end of the South | peace. I had largely to speak to them 


wars, another to the god of thieves, &c. A shineth in every heart, through his Holy Spi- 


native, not far advanced in years, who accom- 
panied us, had himself been twice present at 
an exhibition of these dreadful realities; many 
human bones were lying about. ‘To-morrow 
afternoon a meeting is appointed to be held 
on the island of Tahaa, not many miles dis- 
tant from Raiatea, and sheltered within the 
same coral reef. It being the usual time for 
holding the native meeting, and notice having 
been sent yesterday of our intention to be 
there, it is hoped that those islanders will 
generally attend on the occasion. ahaa is un- 


this was in (to me) an unknown tongue, and | der the control of the government of Raiatea. 


as no interpreter came forward, I felt myself 
at liberty quietly to retire, as all the speakers 
were to me but barbarians or foreigners, as I 
aim amongst the natives of these islands with- 
out an interpreter. 

It afterwards appeared that a proposition 
had been made to provide a feeding for the 
strangers on the fifth instant. Upon enquiry, 
I found that it is entirely a voluntary and 


4th of 11th mo. After dinner set out in 
company with Charles Barff, in a whale-boat, 
with a fine breeze of wind, for Tahaa. On 
landing, we stopped at the chief’s house while 
the people were collected. On repairing to 
the meeting-house but few had come, and for 
some time the prospect was discouraging, 
particularly so to myself, as I felt much de- 


pressed, and more than usual in a state of 
free-will offering of the people themselves, | desertion and barrenness. 


and not arising from any constraint or order | people increased, their general behaviour in- 
of the chiefs. This being ascertained, I feel | dicated them to be strangers to the important 
a willingness to accept the kindness intended | object for which they are in the common 
to be shown, at the same time hoping that| practice of assembling; which may be readily | Raiatea before dark, and drank tea at the 
good may come out of it. As regards the! conceived and allowed for, as they are seldom | mission-house. 


body of the people at large, this feeding, as| visited even by missionaries at the present | 
it is termed, amounts to little more than the| day. 


great bulk of the company bringing their 
vegetable food with them, and eating it, when 
collected together, by general consent at the 
same time. The seamen of the “ Henry 


As the number of 


Since the death of James Loxton, and 
the absence of George Platt on the Samoas 
mission, they have even been without a native 
teacher. After my certificates were read, I 
seemed to have little to communicate beyond 
Freeling” attended both these meetings in an| remarking, that it would be understood by 


rit, by which we must all be born again. 

I had also to speak on the incalculable 
value of the Holy Scriptures: that all Serip- 
ture is given by inspiration, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, &c. and points 
to the Saviour of the world from the earliest 
age of time, as the seed of the woman, that 
shail bruise the serpent’s head. And that 
they show forth the gracious dealings of the 
Almighty, and testify his love to man, and 
are replete with heavenly precepts, examples, 
and parables. It is a blessed Book, the Book 
of books, setting forth the revealed will of 
God. The meeting at first seemed as if it 
would be unsettled, but it sunk down into 
quietness as I proceeded ; and before it closed, 
was eminently owned by the Divine Master. 
I think I never observed more attention and 
interest exhibited, and the countenances of 
many of the people bespoke the solidity of 
| their minds. 

After noticing several of the people, we 
proceeded towards our boat, which the natives 
| had tolerably well loaded with food. After 
taking final leave, we were favoured to reach 


| 
| 








5th of 11th mo. This morning our decks 
were crowded with the Raiateans, who began 
to bring on board an abundant supply of 
pumpkins, pine-apples, fowls, &c., which they 
bartered for at a low rate. At noon went on 
shore to partake of the feeding at 'Tamatoa’s 
new house, which was opened (for the first 
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time) on the occasion of this public dinner. | Vaitape, in latitude 16° 27' south, 152° 8’ 


The building, although extremely large, was 

well filled, and the whole affair conducted 

throughout in an orderly manner. Many able 

speakers among the people enlarged in an 

impressive manner upon the privileges they 

now enjoy; contrasting their present state 

(however much below the standard of mo- 

rality and virtue) with the state they were 

once in, when heathenism reigned unmolested, 

and every man did what was right in his own 

eyes. When these had apparently finished, 

I told Charles Barff that I wished to speak to 

the people at a suitable time, which he com- 

municated to them, and a general silence soon 

prevailed. My mouth was opened freely to 

declare the day of the Lord amongst them, 

to the great relief of my own mind, standing 

up with “ Behold how good and how pleasant 

it is for brethren to dwell together in unity !” 

&c., declaring the blessedness of those that 
believe the gospel, that repent and obey it. 

Such find it not to be a mere outward de- 
claration of good things to come, but the 
power of God unto salvation, from sin here, | 
and to their everlasting comfort hereafter. It 
proved a solemn opportunity. May it long 
be remembered, to the Lord’s glory and 
praise, by the humble thanksgiving of many. 
Under a peaceful feeling I took leave of the 
people and the chiefs, and returned forthwith 
to the vessel. 

Found a canoe from Tahaa, with the na- 
tive school-teacher and family, who paid us a 
short visit, and to whom some trifling pre- 
sents were made. The natives on shore, per- | 
ceiving our return on board, came off with | 
everv kind of supply in their power to offer, | 
and kept us very busily employed until it was 
time again to go on shore to pay a farewell | 
visit to Judith Platt and family, whose uni-| 
form kindness could not well be exceeded. | 
At eight rp. m. took leave, and on reaching | 
the “ Henry Freeling,” prepared for sailing | 
in the morning, if nothing arose to prevent. | 
The natives were on board at an early hour | 
this morning, the 6th of 11th mo., and I felt 
desirous to accommodate them in taking their 
different articles that were at all likely to be | 
of use to the ship. As soon as the signal was 
made for sailing, Charles Barff came on board, 
when all our payments were nicely arranged | 
with the bartering parties; and having taken| 
in the pilot, the anchor was weighed, and we | 
proceeded from Ytyroa towards the western | 

e through the reef. For several hours | 
we were baffled between the two islands of 
Raiatea and Tahaa, the wind often light, and 
shifting from side to side every few minutes. 
At length a fresh breeze sprung up, and after’ 





west longitude. 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
PROTECTION TO ABORIGINES. 


It is gratifying to know, that several reli- 
gious societies are extending care and in- 
struction to some of the tribes of Indians. 
Yet much remains to be done, and as there 
are amongst us many who are blessed with 
talents to enable them to “ assist in protecting 
and promoting the advancement of defenceless 
or uncivilized tribes,” may the sympathies 
and energies of these be so wisely directed 
towards the descendants of the original inha- 
bitants of our country, as to devise plans si- 
milar to the “ British and Foreign Aborigines’ 
Protection Society.”—And we hope, the pub- 
lication of the following “address” will have 
a tendency to excite our philanthropists more 
closely to consider the calls upon their kind- 
ness and superior knowledge from our poor 


aborigines,—and by administering aid and 


protection, ameiiorate the condition of these 
depressed and neglected people who were once 
the proprietors of this land, and the kind and 
useful friends of our ancestors. 


British and Foreign Aborigines’ Protection 


Society. 
Presipent.—T. Fowell Buxton, Esq. M.P. 
ComMITTEE. 


Wm. Allen, Esq. 


Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
G. F. Angus, Esq. 


T. Hodgkin, Esq. M.D. 


| E. Baines, Esq. M.P. M. Hutchinson, Esq. 


S. Blackburn, Esq. A. Johnston, Esq. M.P. 
E. N. Buxton, Esq. R. King, Esq. 
Edmund Buxton, Esq. Dr 8. Lushington, M.P. 
Rev. G. Christie. C. Lushington, Esq. 
Sir A. d’Este, Bart. M.P. 
Josiah Forster, Esq. Wm. Overend, Esq. 
Wm. Forster, Esq. J. Pease, Esq. M.P. 
Rev. J. J. Freeman. Rev. Dr Philip. 
S. Gurney, Esq. Jun. T. Roscoe, Esq. 
C. Hindley, Esq. M.P. Ebenezer Smith, Esq. 
TREASURER. 
H. Tucket, Esq. 20, Finsbury Circus. 
SEcRETARIES. 
S. Bannister, Esq. 21, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
W. M. Higgins, Esq. 54, Watling Street. 


Regulations. 


I. Tur Onsect.—The object is to assist 
in protecting and promoting the advancement 


of defenceless or uncivilized tribes. 


If. Toe Memsers.—The Members shall 


making a few tacks got clear of every shoal,| be of two classes, Ordinary and Honorary. 
and into the fair way passage. Discharged| A subscription of one guinea a year, or a 
the pilot, and made sail to the westward, with | donation of £10, shall constitute an Ordinary 
a fine trade-wind for the island of Bolabola at| Member. An Honorary Member shall be 
half-past one, a. ma. Soon after five o’clock | elected by a majority of the Committee. 
we entered through a fine opening in the reef| IIl. Tue Drrecrion.—The business of the 
which encircles this island, and worked up| Society shall be transacted by a Committee 
into a beautiful, well-sheltered, and capacious|of at least twenty-four members, exclusive 
harbour, or haven, sufficiently extensive to | of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
contain a great part of the British navy. An- | and Secretaries, each of whom shall be allow- 
chored in fourteen fathoms water, opposite | ed a vote. ‘This body shall have the entire 


‘the once flourishing missionary settlement at | control of the affairs of the Society, and the 


disposal of its funds, for the attainment of its 
objects. 

IV. Meretines, — The Committee shall 
meet at least once every month, and four 
members shall be a quorum. 

The general meetings shall be held annu- 
ally in London, in the month of May, and 
oftener, if necessary, to choose a Committee, 
Treasurer, Secretaries, and Collector; and to 
receive reports, and deliberate on what fur- 
ther steps may best promote the object of the 
Society. 

V. Loca Assoctations.—The formation 
of Branch Associations shall be promoted both 
at home and abroad; and a regular corre- 
spondence maintained with them by the Pa- 
rent Society. 


ADDREss. 


It is a melancholy fact that the intercourse 
of Europeans with the uncivilized aboriginal 
tribes has, in almost all cases, been charac- 
terized by injustice on the one side, and suf- 
fering on the other. By fraud and violence, 
Europeans have usurped immense tracts of 
native territory, paying no regard to the rights 
of the inhabitants. In close alliance with the 
process of usurpation, has been that of exter- 
mination, which has already been carried to 
an incredible extent. In some cases the work 
of destruction is already complete, while in 
others it has made, and is still making, the 
most fearful advances. There is scarcely a 
tribe that has had communication with what 
are called the civilized nations which is not 
the worse for the intercourse. European dis- 
eases and vices have been so deeply ingrafted, 
that the extinction of the native races cannot 
be far distant, if measures be not speedily 
taken to check the growth of these evils. 

It is, however, satisfactory that the desire 
to improve the religious, moral, and political 
condition of mankind, keeps pace with the in- 
creasing intellectual freedom of our native 
country. We, as a nation, have not only 
sought to loosen the mental bondage of our 
own countrymen, by the establishment of 
schools and the remova! of many barriers to 
religious and intellectual improvement, but 
we have struggled to establish the liberties of 
man in our colonial possessions, by the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery. Societies have also 
been established for the diffusion of Christian- 
ity among ignorant and idolatrous nations, 
and much good has resulted from their labours. 
But, although these efforts have been made to 
benefit the slave population and aboriginal 
tribes, we can as yet be scarcely said to know 
the extent of our duties towards the unciv iz- 
ed races of our fellow men. The missiou.ary 
societies are established on such principles 
and for such objects as prevent them from in- 
terfering, except on particular occasions, with 
the civil and political condition of the natives. 
They have, however, long felt the importance 
of protecting the natural rights and promoting 
the civilization of those communities, for 
whom they provide the constant administra- 
tion of sacred truth. The British and Fo- 
reign Aborigines’ Protection Society has been 
formed for these purposes. 

The first object of the Society will be to 
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collect.authentic information concerning the Prize Essay. purifies and makes us acceptable before God. 
character, habits, and wants of the uncivilized! —-py., Committee of the “ British and Forei an For till the heart of man is purged from sin, 
tribes, and especially those in or near the! 4}. gines’ Protection Society,” have offered God will never accept of it. He reproves, re. 
British Colonies. Our present knowledge is}, prize of £50, given by one ‘of their mem. | >Ukes, and condemns those that entertain sin 
for the ‘most parteconfined to the imperfect |). 0. go» the best essay on the present state of there, and therefore such cannot be said to be 
notices of'travellers, who, with numerous ad-| 5), | noivilized and d stnecens tribes + the\#® ® justified state, condemnation and justifi- 
mirable exceptions, have devoted so little at-| | .55 which have led to the diminution of th eir |Cation being contraries: so that they that 
tention to the subject, or have been so much) no. and their debased condition : and the | %ld themselves in a justified state by the ac- 
biased by prejudice, as (o forbid full depend. |). ans of protecting them, and of omot.|ti¥e and passive obedience of Christ, while 
ence on their opinions. Further evidence) ;_ Rehews aan, ceaiid® ; a they are not actively and passively obedient 
will, consequently, in many cases be required, * nied te Viton Oinidd toeach essay. A|to the Spirit of Christ Jesus, are under a strong 
before efficient measures can be adopted to}, ./.. ‘ . 9d and dangerous delusion: and for crying out 
; ee - , enclosing the name of the author, and . a ae nae ne 
relieve the condition and to promote the civi- indorsed with the motto, must also be forward. | ®8%28t this sin-pleasing imagination, not to 
lization of the several communities. The So- id: eal aiet he vateretd-an d say doctrine, we are staged and reproached, 
: ’ opened to the un- 
ciety has therefore commenced its operations sieienisiidl condadenne as deniers and despisers of the death and suf- 
by the election of Corresponding Members, |r. assays. addressed to the Secretaries, | {rings of our Lord Jesus Christ. But be it 
the number of whom will, from time to time, ek tee hone od eu Ge biline the Sia of known to such, they add to Christ’s sufferings, 
be increased; and by the information they Dectedliar est. to "Me W. Orr, Palliber and crucify to themselves afresh the Son of 
give, and that derived from other sources, the Patersioater Row (Signed ) : ’|God, and trample the blood of the covenant 
future proceedings of the Society will be in a T Dehua: Buxron. M.P. President. | "der their feet, that walk unholily, under a 
great measure regulated. F eee EM cet "| profession of justification ; for God will not 
It is not, however, sufficient that the So- acquit the guilty, nor justify the disobedient 
ciety alone should be in possession of accurate and unfaithful. Such deceive themselves, and 
information. One of its most important duties at the great and final judgment, their sentence 
will be to communicate in cheap publications will not be, ‘ come, ye blessed,’ because it can- 
those details which may excite the interest of not be said to them, ‘ well done, good and 
all classes, and thus ensure the extension of faithful,’ for they cannot be so esteemed, that 
correct opinions. live and die in a reproveable and condemnable 
It is probable that some cases may be state ; but ‘ Go, ye cursed, &c.’ ”—P. 867, 
brought under the attention of the Society in 868. 1696. 
which the interference of the legislature may In his “ Testimony to the Truth as held by 
be required, and it will then be necessary to the people called Quakers,” he says :— 
appeal to the government, or to parliament, * Concerning Jesus Christ.—Because we 
for the relief of those who, as natives of our believe that the Word which was made flesh, 
colonies, have a right to the protection of and dwelt amongst men, and was and is the 
British laws. The distinctions which have only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
been drawn between the privileges and immu- truth ; his beloved Son in whom he is well 
nities of the settler and of the native must be pleased, and whom we ought to hear in all 
removed. Nor will this, it is anticipated, be things; who tasted death for every man, and 
difficult of accomplishment, for the enquiries died for sin that we might die to sin; is the 
recently made by the house of commons af- great Light of the world, and full of grace and 
ford a prospect that the political and social truth, and that he lighteth every man that 
injustice so long suffered by the aborigines cometh into the world, and giveth them grace 
will soon receive the attention of an enlighten- for grace and light for light ; and that no man 
ed government. ever perfected those, in all times, that were|can know God and Christ (whom to know is 
To obtain justice for the natives by an im-| sanctified, who walked not after the flesh, but | life eternal) and themselves, in order to true 
proved administration of law, is now the So-|after the Spirit. Rom. viii. 1. Mark that. | conviction and conversion, without receiving 
ciety’s principal object. But it hopes todo| “ In short, justification consists of two parts, | and obeying this holy light, and being taught 
more than this, by its efforts to convince Eu-| or hath a twofold consideration, viz. justifica- | by the divine grace ; and that without it, no 
ropean settlers that they will better consult tion from the guilt of sin, and justification from | remission, no justification, no salvation, as the 
their own interests by conciliatory conduct|the power and pollution of sin; and in this| Scripture plentifully testifies, can be obtained. 
towards the native inhabitants, than by any | sense justification gives a man a full and clear| And because we therefore press the necessity 
measures of oppression and violence. lacceptance before God. For want of this|of people’s receiving the inward and spiritual 
The plans to be adopted by the Society for | latter part it is, that so many souls, religious- | appearance of this divine Word, in order toa 
the benefit of the native tribes in existing co- | iy inclined, are often under doubts, scruples, | right and beneficial application of whatsoever 
lonies, will depend upon the circumstances in| and despondencies, notwithstanding all that|he did for man, with respect to his life, mi- 
which they may be found ; but in the event of | their teachers tell them of the extent and ef-| racles, death, sufferings, resurrection, ascen- 
the formation of new settlements, every effori | ficacy of the first part of justification. And it|sion, and mediation, our adversaries would 
will be made to secure the rights of the na-| is too general an unhappiness among the pro-| have us deny any Christ without us. First, 
tives. ‘The principles of the illustrious Wil-| fessors of Christianity, that they are apt to|as to the divinity, because they make us to 
liam Penn are as wise as they are just :—for | cloak their own active and passive disobedi-| confine him too within us. Secondly, as to 
the purchase of land is a safer as well as a/ence, with the active and passive obedience of | his humanity or manhood, because, as he was 
better title, than the acquisition thereof by | Christ. The first part of justification, we do| the Son of Abraham, David and Mary, accord- 
fraud or force, and its maintenance by oppres-| reverently and humbly acknowledge, is only | ing to the flesh, he can’t be in us, and there- 
sion and bloodshed. |for the sake of the death and sufferings of | fore we are heretics and blasphemers : where- 
The Committee cannot, however, too|Christ: nothing we can do, though by the! as we believe him according to Scripture, to 
strongly impress upon the public mind the de-| operation of the Holy Spirit, being able to| be the Son of Abraham, David and Mary, after 
termination of the Society to be governed in| cancel old debts, or wipe out old scores: it is| the flesh, and also God over all, blessed for 
all its measures by the fact, that the complete |the power and efficacy of that propitiatory|ever. So that he that is within us, is also 
civilization and the real happiness of man offering, upon faith and repentance, that jus-| without us, even the same that laid down his 
can never be secured by any thing less than/tifies us from the sins that are past ; and it is| precious life for us, rose again from the dead, 
the diffusion of Christian principles. the power of Christ’s spirit in our hearts, that | and ever liveth to make intercession for us, 







































For * The Friend.” 
EXPOSITION OF THE FAITH OF FRIENDS. 


On the Divinity and Offices of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
(Continued from page 319.) 


WILLIAM PENN. 





In his “ Primitive Christianity Revived,” 
I find the following :— 

“We do believe, that Jesus Christ was 
our holy sacrifice, atonement and propitiation ; 
that he bore our iniquities, and that by his 
stripes we were healed of the wounds Adam 
gave us in his fall; and that God is just in 
forgiving true penitents upon the credit of that 
holy offering Christ made of himself to God 
for us, and that what he did and suffered, sa- 
tisfied and pleased God, and was for the sake 
of fallen man, that had displeased God: and 
that through the offering up of himself once 
for all, through the Eternal Spirit, he hath for 
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being the blessed and alone Mediator betwixt 
God and man, and He by whom God will 
finally judge the world, both quick and dead; 
all which we as sincerely and steadfastly be- 
lieve as any other society of people, whatever 
may be ignorantly or maliciously insinuated 
to the contrary, either by our declared ene- 
mies or mistaken neighbours.”—Vol. ii. p. 
877.—1698. 
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hell. Heb. xi. 16. Rev. xxii. 12. Romans} cause his light spiritual to arise upon the souls 


ii. 5, 6,7, 8. Psalm ix. 17- 


of men, as his sun natural, upon their bodies ; 


“2. That there are Three that bear record | and as what knowledge we have of the natural 


in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the | 


Spirit ; and these three are really one. 1 John 
v. 7. 


** 3. That the Word was made flesh, and 


sun, is by its light, operations and effects upon 
the world, so our knowledge of the eternal 
sun of righteousness, God, who is light, and 


| in whom is no darkness at all, is only‘and alone 


dwelt among men ; and was, and is, the only | by his divine light, operations, and effects, in 
begotten of the Father ; full of grace and truth ; land upon our understandings and consciences.” 


« Of Christ’s being our example.—Because | his beloved Son, in whom he is well pleased,;—Ib. ‘“ Wherefore we utterly deny that the 
in some cases we have said the Lord Jesus| and whom we are to hear in all things ; who| manifestation in man, strictly considered, is 
was our great example, and that his obedience | tasted death for every man, and died for sin, | the most high God, but a manifestation of or 
to his Father doth not excuse ours, but as| that we might die to sin, and by his power|from God, by the inshinings of his blessed 
by keeping his commandments, he abode in| and spirit be raised up to newness of life here, | light.”—Ibid. 
his Father’s love, so must we follow his ex-| and to glory hereafter. John i. 14. Matt. iii.| Again, in his “ Return to John Faldo’s Re- 
ample of obedience, so abide in his love: some|17. Heb. ii. 9. | ply,” he says— 
have been so ignorant, (or that which is} ‘4. That as we are only justified from the} ‘‘ For we do not assert, as some ignorantly 
worse,) as to venture to say for us, or in our} guilt of sin, by Christ, the propitiation, and | and some maliciously have printed and report- 
name, that we believe our Lord Jesus Christ | not by works of righteousness that we have | ed, that all power in heaven and earth is in 
was in all things but an example. Whereas/ done; so there is an absolute necessity that | the manifestation, but in Him that gives the 
we confess him to be so much more than an| we receive and obey, to unfeigned repentance, | manifestation. 1 have taken great care, with 
example, that we believe him to be our most | and amendment of life, the holy light and Spi-| several others, to explain our belief in this 
acceptable sacrifice to God his Father, who, | rit of Jesus Christ, in order to obtain that re-| matter, if possible to prevent such evil minded 
for his sake, will look upon fallen man, that} mission and justification from sin; since no| men as this adversary, from making so ill an 
hath justly merited the wrath of God, upon| man can be justified by Christ, who walks not | use of our innocent expressions, and giving 





his return by repentance, faith, and obedience, 
as if he had never sinned at all.” 1 John ii. 
12. Rom. iii. 26.—P. 880. 

“‘ Of Christ’s coming, both in flesh and Spi- 
rit.—Because the tendency (generally speak- 
ing) of our ministry, is to press people to the 
inward and spiritual appearance of Christ, by 
his Spirit and grace in their hearts, to give 
them a true sight and sense of and sorrow for 
sin, to amendment of life and practice of holi- 
ness: and because we have often opposed that 
doctrine, of being actually justified by the | 





merits of Christ, whilst actual sinners against | he might have saved himself the trouble of| absurd and blasphemous.”—Vol. i. 


God, by living in the pollutions of this wicked 


after the Spirit, but after the flesh ; for whom | their own monstrous consequences for our 


he sanctifies, them he also justifies ; and if we 
walk in the light, as he is light, his precious 
blood cleanseth us from all sin; as well from 
the pollution as the guilt of sin. Rom. iii. 22. 
26. viii. 1. 4. 1 John vy. 7.”—Vol. ii. p. 885. 
1698. 

In his “ Defence of Gospel Truths,” he thus 
replies to the Bishop of Cork :— 

“ T am of opinion, if he had well considered 
the force and comprehensiveness of our belief 
concerning Christ, that pleases him so well, 





what he has published to the world upon the 





| Scriptural principles.”—P. 645. 1674. 
| In his “ Christian Quaker,” published in 
1673, he says— 

“ Further Christ himself says, ‘I am the 
| light of the world,’ which is as much as if he 
had said, ‘I have lighted, or shined forth to 
the world ;’ therefore the light which shines 
jin the hearts of mankind is Christ, though we 
|do not say that every particular illumination 
|is the entire Christ, for so there would be as 
|many Christs as there are men, which were 
p- 569. 
In his “ Key,” &c. printed 1692, I find the 


world: we are by our adversaries rendered | rest of them: for whoever believes in Christ | following— 


such, as either deny or undervalue the com- 
ing of Christ without us, and the force and ef- 
ficacy of his death and sufferings, as a propi- 
tiation for the sins of the whole world. Where- 
as we do, and hope we ever shall, as we al- 
ways did, confess to the glory of God the 
Father, and the honour of his dear and beloved 
Son, that He, to wit, Jesus Christ, took our 
nature upon him, was like us in all things, sin 
excepted ; that he was born of the Virgin 
Mary, went about amongst men doing good, | 
and working many miracles ; that he was be- | 
trayed by Judas into the hands of the chief! 
priests, &c.; that he suffered death under) 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor, being 
crucified between two thieves, and was buried | 
in the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea ; rose | 
again the third day from the dead, and ascend- 
ed into heaven, and sits at God’s right hand, | 
in the power and majesty of his Father, and 
that, by him, God the Father will one day 
judge the whole world, both of quick and dead, | 
according to their works.” Vol. ii. p. 880, | 
881. 1698. 

In a paper entitled ‘“‘ Gospel Truths,” &c. | 
signed by William Penn, Thomas Storey, | 
Anthony Sharp and George Rook, the follow- | 
ing declaration of faith is contained, viz. 











as a propitiation, in order to remission of sins, 
and justification of sinners from the guilt of 
sin, can hardly disbelieve any fundamental 
article of the Christian religion, since every 
such person must necessarily believe in God, 
because it is with him alone man is to be jus- 
tified. ‘To be sure he must believe in Christ, 
for that is the very proposition. He must al- 


so believe in the Holy Ghost, because he is} 


“ Perversion 2d. The Quakers hold, that 
the light within them is God, Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit, so that every Quaker has whole 
God, Christ, and Holy Spirit in him, which is 
gross blasphemy. 

“Principle. This is also a mistake of their 
belief: they never said that every divine illu- 
mination, or manifestation of Christ, in the 

hearts of men, was whole God, Christ, or the 


the author of his conviction, repentance and | Spirit, which might render them guilty of that 
belief. He must believe heaven and hell, re-| gross and blasphemous absurdity some would 
wards and punishment, and consequently the | fasten upon them : but that God, who is light, 
resurrection of the just and unjust. For why or the Word Christ, who is light, styled the 
should he be concerned about being freed from | second Adam, the Lord from heaven, and the 
the guilt of his sin, if he were unaccountable | quickening spirit, who is God over all, blessed 
in another world ?”—Vol. ii. p. 891. 1698.| for ever, hath enlightened mankind with a 

To the charge that the Quakers believe the | measure of saving light; who said, I am the 
Light, or Spirit of Christ within them, to be | light of the world, and they that follow me 
whole Christ, or God, he replies— ' shall not abide in darkness, but have the light 

“I deny in the name of all that abused | of life. So that the illumination is from God, 
people, that we ever owned or professed the | or Christ the divine Word ; but not therefore 
light within every man to be God, though we | that whole God or Christ is in every man, any 
say it is of God; much less that we worship| more than the whole sun or air is in every 
it as such.” —Vol. ii. p. 295. 1673. | house or chamber. There are no such harsh 

Again—* To the other scraps of matter I | and unscriptural words in their writings. It is 
answer, That we never did, do, nor shall as-| only a frightful perversion of some of their 
sert, the God that made heaven and earth, to! enemies, to bring an odium upon their holy 
be comprehensible within the soul of man : no,| faith. Yet in a sense, the Scriptures say it ; 








“1. It is our belief that God is; and that/ it is more impossible than that the sun in the | and that is their sense, in which only, they say 


he is a rewarder of all them that fear him, | firmament should be contained within the body | the same thing. 
with eternal rewards of happiness ; and that| of any individual person. 


I will walk in them and 
But that God, who| dwell in them. He that dwelleth with you 


those that fear him not shall be turned into| is the great sun of righteousness, doth as truly | shall be in you. I will not leave you com- 
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fortless, I will come to you: I in them and 
they in me; Christ in us the hopé of glory. 
Unless Christ be in you, ye are reprobates. 
Little children of whom I travail again in 
birth, until Christ be formed in you.”—Vol. 
ii. p. 780. 































(To be continued.) 
From late Foreign Journals. 


New Zealand.—As the legislature is now 
engaged in considering a plan for colonizing 
those beautiful islands with British subjects, 
we insert a short notice of the climate and 
natural productions, and shall probably return 
to the subject at another opportunity. The 
New Zealand Islands constitute a remarkable 

roup in the southwestern angle of the great 

acific Ocean. The group consists of one 
Jarge and two smaller islands, interspersed 
and bound together by innumerable small 
islets. ‘This territory lies between the 34th 
and 48th degrees of south latitude, and the 
166th and 176th of east longitude, comprising 
an extent of country rather greater than the 
whole of Great Britain. It occupies a posi- 
tion on the earth’s surface corresponding with 
our antipodes, but is some hundreds of miles 
nearer the equator, and is therefore in a 
milder part of the temperate zone. The cli- 
mate is consequently one of the most delight- 
ful in the world—equable, serene, and genial, 
bearing a close resemblance to the climate 


THE FRIEND: 


DIFFERENCE OF COLOUR. 


God gave to Afric’s sons 
A brow of sable dye,— 

And spread the country of their birth 
Beneath a burning skv,— 

And with a cheek of olive, made 
The little Hindoo child, 

And darkly stain’d the forest tribes 
That roam our western wild. 


To me he gave a form 
Of fairer, whiter clay,— 
But am I, therefore, in his sight, 
Respected more than they ?— 
No.—’Tis the hue of deeds and thoughts 
He traves in his Book,— 
*Tis the complezion of the heart, 
On which he deigns to look. 


Not by the tinted cheek, 
That fades away so fast, 
But by the colour of the soul, 
We shall be judged at last. 
And God, the Judge, will look at me 
With anger in his eyes, 
If I, my brother’s darker brow 
Should ever dare despise.—Sicuurney. 





A bale of cotton was shipped on board o* the Great 
Western, at New York, on the 6th alt., arrived in 
King-road on the 22d, was sent to the new cotton fac- 
tory at Bristol on the 23d, and on the 24th part of it 
manufactured into yarn, was exhibited, at a public 
meeting of the inhabitants, as a specimen of the first 
cotton ever manufactured in that city.— Late paper. 


south of Italy, but without its sirocco, and 
with a bracing and elastic air, which effec- 
tually tempers the ardour of the sun. The 
chief natural productions of New Zealand 
are timber and flax, both excellent in quality, 
and almost inexhaustible in quantity. There 
are also several varieties of indigenous ve- 
getables useful as food, and the soil is so rich 
that nearly all European vegetables flourish 
upon it. ‘The land is also enriched by copious 
streams, which wind downwards through the 
valleys, and by fountains and springs, which 
almost constantly irrigate the soil. It is, 
therefore, admirably adapted to all the usual 
purposes of agriculture. Of the riches con- 
tained within its bosom little is known, but in 
all probability the geological formations cor- 
respond with those of the adjoining continent 
of Australia. In a little work which I pub- 
lished a few years since, as an “ Introduction 
to Geology,” I stated my conviction that iron 
and coal would be found to exist in large 
quantities beneath the soil of this new found 
land. Further consideration has but served 
to confirm me in this opinion ; and if correct, 
I have no doubt it will prove a mighty ele- 
ment of success to the colony. Already has 
steam essayed to stretch its giant arms across 





A splendid bouquet of flowers, brought from New 
York in the Great Western, was presented to a lady 
of Bristol by one of the passengers on the morning of 
the ship’s arrival at King-road. The flowers were in 
a high state of freshness and beauty, as if they had 
just been gathered from their parent earth. It is ex- 
pected that American fruits and flowers will be abun- 
dantly supplied to Covent Garden market before the 
end of the present summer. 
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At the close of our statement last week re- 
specting what was transpiring in the British 
West Indies, relative to emancipation, we 
ventured the opinion that the example set by 
several of the islands would speedily be fol- 
lowed by Jamaica. The paragraph inserted 
below establishes the correctness of that opi- 
nion. To the little island of Antigua must 
the Atlantic; and, now that the prejudice | be given the credit, of at once perceiving the 
which existed in reference to over-sea voy- | defects of the apprenticeship system, and of 
ages by steam is mastered, I have no doubt | showing the true policy in the case; and 
this distant land will be approximated to the| there seems now scarcely a doubt, that the 
land of our birth by its agency. Hence, | principle thus so happily exemplified, will 
therefore, the importance of possessing this | universally prevail through the colonies, and 
fossil treasure in the colony. Native quad-|that there will remain little for the legisla- 
rupeds are rare in New Zealand: but it|ture of the mother country to do, further 
abounds with vast numbers of the feathered | than to pass the requisite laws rendering the 
tribe, and with shoals of fish. Shee, oxen,| operation uniform and effective. May not 
and horses, imported from Europe, thrive |the hope be rationally indulged, that the time 





a i 
well in the country, and it seems to need only 
a well-selected body of settlers on the new 
and improved plan of colonization, to render 
it one of the fairest gems in the crown of the 
fair sovereign who sways the destinies of this 
great empire.—Dr. Lichfield. 


is not far distant when our fellow citizens of 
the south, unable longer to resist the flood of 
light flowing in upon them from every quar- 
ter, shall of their own free will pursue the 
course which justice, humanity, and sound 
policy sanction ? 


Jamaica.—We have been kindly furnished 
(says the New York Courier and Enquirer,) 
by Mr. Gilpin, of the Exchange Reading 
Room, with Jamaica papers of three days 
later date than we had previously received 
by the John W. Cater. From the Royal 
Gazette of the 9th ultimo, we learn that it 
had been decided by the house of assembly, 
that the remaining two years of the appren. 
ticeship of the predial labourers, should be 
abandoned, and that entire and unrestrained 
freedom should take place on the Ist of Au- 
gust next on the island. The Gazette, in 
commenting on the decision of the house, 
states that no dissentient voice was heard 
within the walls of the house, and that all 
joined in the wish so often expressed, that 
the remaining term of apprenticeship should 
be cancelled, and that the excitement, pro- 
duced by a law which had done inconceivable 
| harm to Jamaica, in alienating the affections 
‘of her people, should at once cease. It is 
|recommended that the sympathy of the Bri- 
‘tish government be extended to the many, 
‘very many, who will be reduced to beggary 
| by the total abandonment of the apprentice- 
ship system. 

An estimable friend whose occasional con- 
tributions we love to encourage, furnishes the 
article headed “ Protection to Aborigines.” 
The preliminary remarks would seem to in- 
dicate for insertion the address only, but we 
thought the other parts of the little pamphlet 
were interesting, and indeed necessary to a 
proper understanding of the nature of this 
highly laudable and benevolent association. 


WANTED, a well qualified and expe- 
rienced male teacher, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, to take charge of Friends’ 
school at Medford, Burlington county, N. J., 
to commence about the Ist of the eleventh 
month next. Early application is desired. 

Rozsert Brappock, 

Joun N. Reeve, 

Jos Liprincort, 

ZeBeDEE Harnes, 

Jos BaLLeENGER, 
7th mo. 10th, 1838. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Joseph R. Jenks, No. 5, Vine street; George 
G. Williams, No. 61, Marshall street; Chas. 
Allen, No. 146, Pine street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. . 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 
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